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"A keen active mind, eager in its pursuit of truth and not shrinking from 
hard thought in the attainment of its end, or from intellectual labor in the 
attempt to present it to others; and a profound poetic sensitiveness, alive at 
once to the greatness and the beauty of nature, and instinct with the feeling 
for accuracy in expression and the consciousness of the revealing power of 
language in its 'sudden flashes' — these are characteristics which strike one 
at once. And the closer study of the poem seems to disclose another feature 
almost equally marked. Whether or no we accept the legend of the love- 
philtre and the idea of insanity, we cannot refuse the testimony of the poem 
itself to an abnormal and even morbid strain in its author's character. The 
fierceness of the unceasing attack on the religious point of view — even on its 
shadow in a teleological interpretation of nature; the unnatural virulence of 
the onslaught on love; the almost brooding pessimism with which he antici- 
pates the coming destruction of the world; such are the signs which lead one 
to think of Lucretius as a not quite normal personality — perhaps even not 
quite sane" (pp. 9 f.). 



Lane Cooper. 



Cornell University. 



The Classical Moralists. Selections Illustrating Ethics from Socrates to 
Martineau. Compiled by Benjamin Rand. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, Houghton Mifflin Company. — pp. xix, 797. 
Wherever, for one reason or another, the original sources are not accessible, 
a book like this may be used to some advantage, in connection with a course 
of study on the history of ethics, for purposes of illustration. A wooden leg 
is better than no leg at all, and it is well that one should gain even a slight 
acquaintance with an author's work in tracing the development of ethical 
thought. It must not be forgotten, however, that a collection of selections is 
more or less of a makeshift, an imperfect substitute for something better> 
made necessary by the absence of proper library facilities. But, above all, 
users of such a volume as this should beware of falling into the error of the 
present compiler that it is "virtually a history of ethics" and that "the evo- 
lution of ethical thought is thereby revealed, stripped of its controversial 
material, from Socrates to Martineau." A book of documents is never a 
history, least of all a collection of selections from documents. A collection of 
fragments of men's thoughts upon ethical problems may serve as illustrative 
material, but it is no more a history of the development of ethics than the 
perception of an external world is natural science. Moreover, only a student 
who already possesses some knowledge of the history of ethics and the history 
of philosophy can make the proper use of the original sources from Socrates 
to Martineau; and it is not to be supposed that a beginner will succeed in 
getting.a faithful picture of the evolution of Greek ethical thought by reading 
nineteen pages of Xenophon's Memorabilia, thirty-two pages of Plato's 
Republic, thirty-eight pages of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, twenty-eight 
pages of Diogenes Laertius (in Yonge's translation!), and so on through Plo- 
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tinus. Nine pages of St. Augustine, five of Abelard, and thirteen of Thomas 
Aquinas will hardly give him an insight into the development of ethical theory 
in the Middle Ages! And the student would indeed be a prodigy who could 
get a clear and adequate conception of Kant's system by studying twenty-five 
pages of the Grundlage zur Metaphysik der Sitten (and ignoring the Critique 
of Practical Reason) ; or of Fichte's, by poring over twenty pages of Kroeger's 
translation of his System of Ethics; or of Hegel's, by struggling through twenty- 
four pages of that most difficult work, the Philosophy of Right. A person de- 
ceives himself who thinks he can acquire a knowledge of Schopenhauer's 
ethics by taking up fourteen pages of the World as Will and Idea (and ignoring 
The Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics), or of Spencer's theory by limiting 
himself to the extracts from the two chapters of the Data of Ethics offered by 
Dr. Rand. 

But there is no need of multiplying examples. No one can hope to learn the 
history of ethics from this book, though parts of it may be used by a judicious 
teacher for illustrative purposes in a course on the development of ethical 
theory. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Dualism of Fact and Idea in Its Social Implications. By Ernest Lynn 
Talbert. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1910. — pp. 52. 
This monograph is Number 2 of the Philosophic Studies issued under the 
supervision of the department of philosophy of the University of Chicago. 
Its aim the author has summarized in the following seven points: " 1. To state 
the general method of solving a definite problem as defined by that type of 
logical theory for which thought is practical, constructive, and purposive. 
2. To suggest philosophical and social implications of the dualism of 'fact' 
and ' idea ' within a problem. The implications are that emphasis of the ' fact ' 
is the philosophical attitude of empiricism, and the social attitude of the 
'occupation'; the emphasis of the idea is the philosophical attitude of ration- 
alism, the social attitude of the 'profession.' 3. To show how the features of 
logical method and the corollaries of theoretical and practical attitudes 
serve to explain and to criticize the standpoints of Hegel and Karl Marx. 
Hegel is regarded as a rationalist, an idealiser of the 'profession,' and the 
established; Karl Marx adopts the general rationalistic framework, but uses 
it to denounce the 'profession' and the conventional, and to support the su- 
premacy of the ' occupation.' At the same time he seeks to incorporate the em- 
pirical into his system and incurs the logical difficulty of fixating the 'fact.' 
4. To illustrate the failure of the Marxian logical formulas in the light of suc- 
ceeding events. 5. To describe the change in theory and practice resulting 
thereby. 6. To indicate the possibilities of the constructive attitude applied 
to some present social problems, by outlining factors in the situations pro- 
ducing them, and the means adopted for their solution. 7. To relate the 
constructive logical method to the theory of democracy" (p. 9). This seven- 
fold aim is carried out in seven chapters. 



